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Welcome to the third issue of The Game Report. For those of you just joining us, The Game Report is an 
independent, non-profit newsletter for game players. Our focus is on adult board and party gaming, including so-called 
“family” games-- the kinds of games which can be easily enjoyed by casual players and enthusiasts alike. Games don't get 
nearly as much exposure in our society as do other recreational activities. Players are always searching for interesting new 
games, but have a hard time discovering them. When something is found, it's often difficult to penetrate the boxtype hype and 


evaluate whether or not to buy it without playing it first. But to do that, you have to know someone who owns it.. 


. and so on. 


We try to spread the word-- good and bad-- about the games out there. 

The Game Report can also be a forum for communication with other game players. If you have an article, question, 
strategy tip, rule variation, games for sale or wanted, or other game-related comment, drop us a note and we'll put it in print. 
We're especially interested in hearing about games you've spotted which other people might want to try. 

Remember, The Game Report is non-profit, so please-- if you want to receive future issues, please send one or more 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes to the address at the top of the page. And if a game you read about in these pages interests 
you, be sure to ask your local game retailer about it. If they don't have it in stock, they can often get it for you faster and 
more inexpensively than if you were to order it directly from the publisher. Don't forget to tell the retailer that you learned 
about the game from The Game Report! Meanwhile, let the good dice roll. 


- Peter Sarrett, editor 


¢ Grass 


Grass is hardly a new game-- it first appeared over a 
decade ago and showed up in the Games 100 on a regular 
basis. It's disappeared from sight in recent years, but I 
noticed it while perusing my Games Magazine back issues. I 
thought the publisher might be out of business, but I risked 
the postage and inquired. I'm glad I did-- shortly thereafter I 
held a copy of Grass in my grubby little paws. 

The game comes in a little burlap sack which 
contains the game's components-- a rules sheet, a Strategy 
sheet, and a large deck of special cards. 
The object of the game is to be the first | 
player to bank $250,000 by peddling grass. } 
The number of rounds it usually takes to | 
reach this goal tends to vary with the [ 
number of players in the game. : 

Players are dealt 5 cards and take 
turns drawing a card from the deck and 
then playing or discarding one from their 
hand. Once a player opens his market by 
playing a special card he can play Peddle 
cards to his Stash. These cards range in value from the 
common $5,000 to a unique $100,000. Players may 
temporarily stop opponents by playing Heat On cards on 
them (Detained, Search and Seizure, etc). Players with Heat 
On them are effectively hamstrung until they play a 
matching Heat Off card. Various cards lets players steal 
from an opponent's stash, and others protect their stash from 
theft. Paranoia cards cause the person playing them to lose 
turns and cards from their stash. So why ever play such a 
card? Well, you lose quite a bit of money if you're stuck 


e 


holding them in your hand at the end of the round. But 
when one of them is played, not only do you get rid of that 
card, but all players must immediately pass a card to the 
player on their left-- so you can get rid of another. Of 
course, you might receive one, too. 

The round ends when the deck expires or someone 
plays a Market Close card. At this time players total the 
value of their stash and subtract the penalties for any 
Paranoia cards they're still holding. The player with the 
most valuable stash earns a bonus, and more rounds are 
played until someone reaches $250,000. 

The system of passing cards during the game gives 
Grass an unusual dynamic wherein players 
must constantly evaluate the relative merits 
of playing or holding onto their Paranoia 
cards. But even more distinctive is the rule 
allowing players to trade cards during their 
turn. This occurs more frequently when 
the Heat is on you and you don't have the 
‘| corresponding Heat Off card. Other 
players are usually more than willing to 
| offer one to you from their hand-- but it'll 

cost you. 

Alas, the instructions for Grass are poorly written 
and organized. Many points are unclear and left to your own 
interpretation. Worse, the rules contradict themselves in one 
or two places. You'll need to read through them completely 
a few times before beginning play. The game would benefit 
enormously from the services of a good editor. 

Despite the flawed instructions, Grass is an 
outstanding game. Although it has superficial similarities to 
Mille Bornes, its play and feel is quite distinct. Grass is an 
intoxicatingly addictive game-- even if you don't inhale. 
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¢ Spit SECOND 


This game looks stupid. "Trivia for morons," I 
thought. The gimmicky premise might work for kids, but 
it'd never satisfy adults. Then I played it. And played 
again. And again. Four times in a row, we played this 
stupid, childish, gimmicky game. And I'm not ashamed to 
admit, my first impression was way off the mark. 

Split Second is a trivia 
7 game in which all the answers 
are either numbers or letters. 
You might be asked to identify 
years, percentages, acronyms, 

7 initials, or other numeric or 

g alphabetic facts. But you have 
| to answer fast-- and that's — 

a where the gimmick comes in. - 
Besides the ubiquitous 
box of trivia cards (each card containing 5 questions on each 
side), the game includes 6 plastic paddles which snap onto a 
central hub. The end of each hinged paddle acts as a tablet 
onto which players write their answers (using included 
crayons). Released paddles snap shut onto the central hub, 
where they're designed to overlap to easily determine who 
answered first, second, and so forth. The first person with a 
correct answer earns a point, marked off on the arm of that 
player's paddle. If nobody gets the correct alphabetic 
answer, nobody scores. If the answer is numeric, however, 
the person closest to the correct answer wins the point (with 
ties won by the person who answered fastest). Players then 
unfold their paddles, use tissues to wipe off their answers, 
and do it all over again. The first person to earn ten points 
wins the game. 

Players take turns as quizmaster, passing the box 
clockwise after each question. A die roll indicates which of 
the 5 questions to ask. Rolling the sixth face of the die lets 
a player skip his turn as quizmaster. "Personal questions"__ 
such as "How many times have I used public transportation 
in the past month?" have no answers on the card. For these, 
players try to guess the quizmaster's personal answer. 

Questions range from the staggeringly simple ("_ 
marks the spot") to the esoteric ("How many gallons of milk 
does the average dairy cow produce per day?"). Since you 
don't need the correct answer, just the closest answer, 
obscure trivia questions are actually more fun than the easy 
ones. And when everyone knows the answer to an easy 
question, the race to write it down and release your paddle 
first is exciting. In fact, sometimes you wish the paddles 
moved in slow motion to draw out the drama. 

Split Second is a rarity-- a trivia game where 
children can compete on equal footing with the adults. In 
fact, their Nintendo-honed speed might even give kids an 
edge. Be prepared to spend a half hour assembling paddles 
and applying labels when you first open the box. But once 
that chore is completed, Split Second is full speed ahead. 
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+ Pipeline 


Games magazine presented its highest honor, the Game 
of the Year award, to Pipeline in 1992. Trumpet, last year's 
winner, was a superb game worthy of a place in any game 
collection. Naturally we decided to check out this year's 
honoree. 

Pipeline is a quick game for 2-4 players. Of special 
note is that it actually plays well with any number within that 
range-- a rare trait indeed. From the very outset Pipeline 
suggests itself as a family game. Its box has approximately the 
same dimensions as a Monopoly set, perhaps the quintessential 
family game. Inside awaits a traditional bi-fold game board, a 
black tie-string cloth bag full of plastic tiles, and 4 day-glo 
plastic tile racks. -The ebject-ef Pipeline is te link the wellhead 
at the board's center with one of the three loading docks on your 
side of the board. Players draw 5 tiles from the bag and take 
turns placing them on the board. When your rack is empty, you 
draw 5 new tiles. Tiles contain one of 5 different pipe 
configurations-- a straight pipe, a T, a cross, an elbow, or a 
plug. Tiles must be placed to form a continuous pipeline from 
the center wellhead, which branches in four directions. You're 
allowed to place a tile on your loading docks at any time, but 
you can't build backward from them toward the wellhead. Any 
play which would prevent a pipeline from eventually joining up 
with a loading dock or another branch of the pipeline is illegal-- 
so, for example, you can't place the open end of a pipe against 
the edge of the board. 

Typically, a game begins with players greedily building 
pipelines towards their own loading docks. Obstacles on the 
game board must be circumvented, however, and it's not 
uncommon to lack the pipe shapes necessary to further your own 
goals. Since you must play all your tiles (with one exception 
described below), you'll inevitably be forced into playing your 
tiles on the pipelines being constructed by other players-- 
hopefully ruining their plans. Often players face a terrible 
dilemma-- should you_use your only elbow to turn a line toward 
your loading dock, or should you use it to turn an opponent's 
line away from his? 

The exception mentioned 
earlier is that you're allowed to 
pass your fifth turn in each round, 
retaining your final tile and 
drawing only 4 more. This is 
particularly handy for holding onto 
plugs until they're most effective-- 
when another player is just a space 
or two away from their loading 
dock. But if your opponent plays a T or cross pipe near his 
loading dock, you'll need more than one plug to stop him... 

Pipeline moves quickly and takes very little time to 
play. Luck does play a significant factor-- if you get a rack full 
of straight pipes (and, believe me, you will), your options are 
severely limited. But it's so much fun (and cutthroat!) you 
won't care. And there's always time for just one more game. 
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¢ Wizard *>WRDZ 


Wizard isn't revolutionary. Chances are good you've Language has been around for millenia, and word 
played something similar before. But Wizard's variation on | games aren't much younger. In all that time, you'd think the 
the theme is simple, elegant, and deserving of a closer look. well of ideas would be pretty much tapped out. Yet I'm 

The tiny Wizard box contains a brief rule booklet, a | constantly amazed at the relatively steady flow of quality word 
score pad, and a deck of 60 cards. Players are dealt 1 card in | games to come down the pike. Although WRDZ borrows a 
the first round, 2 in the second, and so forth until the final little from Scrabble and its ilk, it is unique enough to stand 
round when the entire deck is dealt out. After a trump suit is | apart from the pack. 


determined by flipping the top card of the deck, players The letter tiles and 
announce the number of tricks they expect to win. The game board are made of high- 
remainder of the round plays much like Bridge. The player to | quality heavy plastic, and 

the left of the dealer leads for the first trick, with the winner | WRDZ thoughfully includes a 


of each trick leading the next. Players follow suit if they can 
(or play a Wizard.or Jester--.see below) and may play any 
card they wish if they can't. Tricks are won by the highest 
card of the suit led, or by the highest trump played. 

Wizards and Jesters throw a wrench in the works. 
They can be played at any time-- even if you can follow suit. 
The first Wizard played in a trick automatically wins that 
trick. Period. If a Wizard is led, players may discard any 
card they choose without regard to suit. Jesters automatically 
lose the trick unless everyone plays a Jester, in which case the 
person who led wins the trick (extremely rare-- I've never 
seen it happen-- and impossible in a 5 or 6 player game). 

At the end of the round players tally the tricks 
they've taken. Players meeting their bid exactly earn 20 
points plus 10 points per trick. Incorrect guesses cost a 
penalty of -10 points for every over- or under-trick (i.e., 
bidding 4 tricks and taking 2 or 6 would cost a player 20 
points). The player with the highest total after all rounds are 
over wins the game. 

Unlike most trick-taking games where you're trying 
to win as many as possible, in Wizard you often go out of 
your way to lose tricks so as not to overshoot your mark. To 
increase the competition, some people prefer to require that 
the total number of tricks bid in a round not equal the number 
of available tricks sia dealer's bid, always last, must satisfy 

- this rule). This makes it 
j impossible for everyone to meet 
his bid, adding to the excitement. 
The real spice of the 
game comes from the Wizards & 
esters. You can almost always 
count on your Wizards as winning 
ricks, but as long as other 
Wizards are out there you can 
ever be sure your ace and king of 
rump will be winners. Should 
you take the chance when you bid, or play it safe and figure 
on at least one of them getting clobbered by a Wizard? Jesters 
are fanastic for ducking out of the lead or preserving a trump 
card after someone leads a higher one. 

Sure, you could make your own Wizard deck. But 
for $8, it's well worth supporting the manufacturer for 
providing such a nifty new twist on an old idea. 


cloth bag for the tiles. You 
only get.one tile per turn in. . 
WRDZ. You miust either play 
it within about 60 seconds or 
spend your turn exchanging it 
with another from the bag. 
The object is to collect points by danse WRDZ-- simplicity 
itself, since WRDZ are just a group of letters which form part 
of a word. For a WRD to be legal, you must be able to insert 
some combination of letters in front of it, behind it, and/or 
within it to form an actual word. STC is a fine example of a 
WRD: it could represent STiCk, oSTriCh, SpasTiC, or any 
number of other words. 

The plastic board is criss-crossed with ridges along 
which tiles can slide. You're allowed to insert a tile in front of 
or behind another tile and slide the displaced tile (and all tiles 
on the other side of it) one space. Since you earn points for 
every WRD you form, these types of moves are by far the most 
profitable. But you need to have a word in mind for all of the 
WRDZ you form or risk being challenged. 

You're only obligated to reveal the word you had in 
mind if an opponent challenges, so a good poker face can go a 
long way. You could plunk down a high-scoring move with 
absolutely no clue about what words the WRDZ might form. 
But if nobody challenges before the next player starts his turn, 
you get away scott free and gain one point for every tile in 
every newly-formed WRD. On the other hand, if you're 
challenged and can't come up with a word for every WRD 
formed by your move, your challenger takes the points you'd 
have earned. Worse, they're subtracted from your score! The 
game continues until somebody reaches a predetermined total. 

It may sound confusing, but it's actually a devilishly 
clever mental challenge. It's also easier than Scrabble because 
your options are more limited-- you only have one tile to place. 
Of course, you can insert that one tile anywhere on the board. 
The dreaded Q, Z, J, and X are surprisingly easy to play-- but 
once on the board, they often pose formidable problems in later 
moves. You don't even need to spell well or have a large 
vocabulary. In fact, if you're playing against opponents with 
better language skills, they'll often not challenge your intended 
bluffs because they're able to think of words for them! 

If you have any interest in word games, WRDZ 
belongs on your shelf. 
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TV Wars 


Avalon Hill is well-known for its simulations and 
war games, most of which tend to be difficult to learn, are 
complicated to play, and take a long time to finish. TV 
Wars is a happy exception. A game can be completed in 
under 2 hours (although it may go a little longer) and can be 
picked up quickly by even a casual game player. 

TV Wars positions 3 or 4 players as the presidents 
of rival television networks (although it could theoretically 
be played with only 2 people, it would 
lose much of its excitement). Your 
objective is to get higher ratings than your 
opponents and knock them out of the 
game. The last surviving network wins. 

Players start with an array of 
randomly selected action, drama, sit-com, 
and “other” programs varying in length 
from 30 to 120 minutes long. On your 
turn you roll the dice and move your 
token around the game board, following 
the instructions on the space you land on. The action 
centers around acquiring programs and stars which will 
bring your network high ratings, and it all comes to a head 
when someone lands on a Ratings War space. Players then 
secretly select programs to fill the 8PM-11PM time slots. 
When everyone is ready, all programming is revealed. Most 
programs have fixed ratings of 20-90. The ratings for some 
programs (“Specials"), determined by a roll of the dice each 
time they are played, can go as high as 120. Starting with 
the 8PM time slot, players compare programs. Programs of 
the same type (3 dramas, 2 sit-coms, etc) suffer a ratings 
drop when competing against each other. The lowest-rated 
program in a given half-hour time slot gets discarded from 
the game. Ifa player runs out of programs, he's out of the 
game, too. 

Winning a time slot gives you a 5-point "lead-in" 
bonus into the following time slot. While inoving around © 
the board, you may get the opportunity to acquire items 
which can modify your ratings. At the talent agencies, 
players can bid on stars which give a 10-30 point boost to 
one program in your line-up. If you're lucky, you might 
win an Emmy for a one-time 50 point bonus to one show. 
On other spaces you draw newspaper or television reviews 
which will either help or harm your rating, depending on the 
review. When a ratings war comes around, you're obligated 
to attach all of your reviews to programs in your line-up, if 
possible. Each program can only have one modifier-- a 
review, star, or Emmy-- and all but the stars are discarded 
when the ratings war ends. But if a star's program loses in 
the ratings, the star gets discarded along with it. 

Some spaces on the board allow players to choose a 
random program (of their choice of type and length) and put 
it up for auction. Nobody knows what the program or its 
rating is while they bid-- it could be a flop or a smash 
success. Other spaces allow the purchase of one-time 
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broadcast rights of an Academy Award-winning two hour 
movie, guaranteed to bring in a 100 rating. Special bulletin 
cards introduce random events into the game, including 
union strikes, contract disputes, and the rights to broadcast 
the Super Bowl. And the right roll of the dice could entitle 
you to steal stars or programs from opponents, collect an 
unexpected windfall from sponsors, or pay an inconvenient 
fine to the government. 

The rule booklet for TV Wars is well organized and 
indexed. All major compenents have clearly-labelled 
sections, making it easy to resolve 
questions during the game. The titles of 
all TV programs in the game are puns and 
parodies of actual programs-- M*U*S*H, 
I Hate Lucy, Stuporman, etc., and the tone 
is very much tongue-in-cheek. Fortunes 
can change very quickly as programs are 
eliminated and stars stolen back and forth. 
Celebrity and programming auctions are 
frequently tense and heated as players.try 
to gauge their opponents' limits and drive 
the price as high as possible without getting stuck with the 
bill themselves. 

The biggest flaw in TV Wars is that even after the 
first player gets knocked out the game can continue for quite 
some time, leaving the eliminated player with nothing to do 
but read a book or watch everyone else play. You may wish 
to stop the game at that time and declare the player with the 
most valuable assets as the winner. 

TV Wars is suitable for all ages-- if they can handle 
Monopoly, they should be able to handle this. Moreover, 
it's an excellent board game for adults, and there are 
precious few of those. There's just the right mix of strategy 
and luck, perfect for the beer-and-pretzels crowd. You'll 
need to punch out all the programming chits, and you'll 
want to store each program type separately, so have a few 
baggies handy. With the prep-work out of the way, TV 
Wars suouid give you a pleasant alternative to zapping 
around with the remote control. 


